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Amevican Slavery. 
—« Ttremble for my country, when Ereflect that God is jyil. 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’—J EFFERSON. 


REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTL. 
(Continued. ) 

Their cruct attempts to exterminate the negroes, by blood-hounds 
employed to hunt them down.— Death of General Le Clere.— 
The chief command develves on General Rochambeau. — Fur- 
ther decline of French affairs. —Several skirmishes.— Battle o 
Acul.—Five hund ed prisoners murdered by the French.— Re 
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“a 
taliation of the Blacks —War renewed between Great Britain) atants precipitated each other into the sea. 


and France.—.1 Brilish squadron appears on the coast.— Thé | 
French in Cape Francois blockaded by sea and land. Thcir | 
extreme distress, capitulation, and final evacution of the island, | 


Nor were the ravages of these brute auxiharies limited to | 
the particular missions as3igued them by theis employers. | 
Being but sleuderiy fed, in order to sharpen ieir voracity | 
for the required service, they would frequently break tone | 
and devour infants from the public way. At other times 
they would hasten to The Teiboring woods, and surpr=; 
sing a family of harmless cultivators at their homely repast, 
or during their nightly repose, would involve them all in 
one common destruction. But even for these horrors, 
though not specifically designed, the responsibility must be 
charged on those who trained and employed the animals 
for so abominable a purpose. The whole conduct of the! 
principal agents of the French government throughout this | 
expedition, betrayed an entire destitution of every princi- 
ple of justice, and every sentiment of humanity. 

But all the efforts of their barbarous policy were insuffi- 
cient to ensure success, and only served to imflame the ar- 
dor of the blacks. By the middle of October, the French 
had lost Fort Dauphin, Port Paix, and several other posts of 
considerable importance, and the pestilence continued to 
fage with unremitting fury. Towards the end of that 
month, the General-in-chief, whe had tried every means ig 
his power for the restoration of his impaired health, sudden- 
ly became worse, and on the night of the first of November 
be died. The body was immediately opened for medical 
¢Xamination, then embalmed, and conveyed on board the 
Swiftsure man-of-war. Madame Le Clerc followed the 
Corpse of her deceased husband, Admiral Latouche, the 
Commander-in-chief of the fleet undertaking to escort her 
home; accompanied by the first aid-de-camp of the departed 
general, whose hat and sabre were placed with great for. 
mality, upon the bier on board, in the presence of all the 
Sflicers who were able to attend on the occasion. 

By the death of Le Clerc, the chief command devolved 
on General Rochambeau, who was then at Port-au-Prince, 
dut hastened without delay to Cape Francois. His arriva} 
effected little alieration in the state of affairs. Great ex. 
Pectations, indeed, were entertained, from his knowledge 
of the island, and bis former experience of the character of 
the blacks, but it is doubtful whether he possessed talents 
ea co os this knowledge and experiencce to 

; ii} more doubtful, whether any talents 





Could have been successful in the situation in which he Waal 
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placed. The French army was daily.more and more 
weakened and dispirited; and that of the Blacks was every 
y gaining fresh strength, and advancing immilitary ardor, 
and confidence of ultimate success. i 


pee actions of little importance were fought between 
th 


detachments of the diferent armies. The most con- 


‘siderable ene took place on the plains of St. Nicholas Mole, 
Where the French appear to have maintained their ground 
better than on most other occasions at this period of the 


The battie continued during the night, when the com- 
But all the 
tdeantages gained by the French, the revewed attacks of 
their enemies obliged them soon to relinquisli. ‘They were 
rather more successful at Fort Dauphin, which, after it bad 
for some time withstood a poaverful attack, both by sea and 
land, surrendered to General Clauzel. 


By the end of the year, not less than forty thousand 


| Frenchmen are believed to have fallen; and, though troops 


continued to be sent from Havre and Cherborg, eacli di- 
vision was less effective than the preceding; and the reio- 
forceinents at length consisted of none but raw conscripts 
from the countries which bad been overrun by the republi- 
can armies. 

The commencement of the year 1808 was not distinguish- 
ed by any active operations in the field. The French were 
sitting down within their fortifications, in a state of ex- 
haustion, waiting for the arrival of further reinforcements. 
The blacks were duily increasing in numbers, and pre- 
paring to renew hostilities with augmented vigor; in hope 
of bringing the contest to a speedy termination. With this 
view, Dessalines, who had been unanimously appointed 
their general-in-chief, collected a considerable force upon 
the plain of the Cape; which induced Rochambeau to with- 
draw the French troops from every other point, for the de- 
fence of the capital. 

Thus both armies became prepared for a battle, which 
both generals endeavored for some time to avoid:—but sev- 
eral skirmishes having taken place in the neighborhood of 
Acul, Rochambeau at length resolved t» hazard an action, 
When it was on the point of commeneing, a body of troops 
who were marching to strengthen one of the wings of the 
French army, were surrounded by the blacks and taken 
prisoners. Rochambeau began the attack with :mpetuosity, 
and the blacks for some time retreated before him; but 
they afterwards became assailants in their turn, repulsed 
him with considerable toss, and at night remained masters 
of the field. 

In the course of the day, the French had taken about five 
hundred prisoners, and, equally at variance with justice and 
sound policy, devoted them to that end to which they re- 
gretted that the fortune of war did not enable them te de- 
vote all their brethren. Without thé least consideration of 
bis own men who were prigonérs in the negro camp, the 
French general ordered these unbappy captives to be im- 
mediately put to death. Many of the victims of this infa- 
mous crpelty, however, were not deprived of life at once 


but were Jeft in a state of-mutilatiefitoo dreadful to de- 
scribe. The shrieks and groana:extorted by their agonies 
interrupted the stillness of the night;.and, being heard at a 
considerable distance, excited universal horror, Dessa- 
lines was immediately informed of this atrocious conduct, 
and determined on signal retaliation:—he ordered the in- 
stant erection of five hundred gibbets, selected all the 
French officers who had been taken prisoners, and adding 
privates to make up the number, caused them to be all hung 


The blacks then advanced upon the French with the most 
vigorous impetuosity, and in the finest order, mised their 





| camp, threw their whole line into confusion, apd pursued 
'twem to the gates of Cape Francois 

In the month of April, the last reinforcement arrived from 
Europe. In May, war was renewed between Great Britain 
and France; andin July, an English squadron appeared on 
the coast of Hayti. By this time, the French were entirely 
confined to the city of Cape Francois, and a district not ex- 
ceeding two miles round it. The place was closely blocka~ 
ded by Dessalines, who, on the arrival of the English, seat 
off a flag of truce, inviting the commander to act in concert 
against their common enemies, and soliciting supplies of 
military stores. The British commander considered him- 
self not authorized to enter into any formal treaty upon this 
application of the blacks; but hesitated not to maintain 2 
friendly correspondence with them, and, in the event, ren- 
dered essential service to their cause by blockading the 
harbor of Cape Francois. One of the frigates stationed at 
the eastern end of that harbor, soon captured a number of 
vessels thut were attempting to convey provisions from the 
Spanish part of the island. Thus the French were pre- 
vented from receiving any reinforcements or supplies by 
sea. The spiritand courage of the blacks increased with 
the difficulties which thieir fees had to encounter; and they 
were (oo vigilant to permit the introduction of any succors 
by land. 

The Freneh general continued to maintain his station 
with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause; but the miseries 
sustained by the besieged were such as the antals of war 
have seldom recorded, and were fast approaching the ex- 
tremity of human endurance. Rochambeau afterwards 
described himself and his comrades at this period as 
‘* pressed almost to death by absolute famine, and wretch- 
edly appeasing.the desperate calls of hunger by feeding on 
their horses, mules, asses, and even dogs.””. Dogs were of 
course the last of those animals which the necessities of 
starvation would compel them to accept—but this at length 
was the shocking fact; and it is one of those remarkable 
events which sometimes almost disclose to mortal view the 
invisible hand of a righteous Providence, that the French 
were actually obliged, for several weeks, to subsist on those 
very bloodhounds which they had procured for the pufpose 
of hunting down the negroes. 

About the middle of November, the besieging army for- 
cedsome of the out-works, and were making preparations 








up by the breale of day, in the sight of the Fréyth army.— . 
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for taking the city by storm. The inflexibility of the 

French commander was now constrained to give way. 

Knowing that the storm, if attempted would certainly suc- 

ceed, and dreading the consequences of falling into the 
bands of an enraged enemy, whose sword he could not rea- 
sonably expect that any who bore arms would ip such an 
event be permitted to escape,—Rochambeau offered arti- 
cles of capitulation, which Dessalines thought proper to ac- 
cept. These afticles were signed on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, and stipulated that the French were to evacuate Cape 
Francois and fts dependent forts, at the end of ten days, 





with al) the ordnance, ammunition, and stores, in their ex- 
isting condition, retiring in their own ships, with the honors 
of war and all their private property; and leaving their 
sick and wounded in the hospitals, to be taken care of by 
the blacks till their recovery, and then to be embarked for 
France in neutral vessels. These were certainly terms 
which the conduct of the French towards the negroes, 
through the whole of the invasion, had not been such as to 
entitle them to expect, and which impartial justice must 
pronounce to have been far more favorable than they de- 
served. 

On the same day which witnessed this convention with Des- 
galines, the French General, with a duplicity that would 
have disgraced the meanest subaltern, sent two officers with 
proposals to treat for the evacuation of Cape Francois, with 
the commander of the British Squadron. The terms pro- 
posed were rejected, and other terms offered; which Ro- 
chambeau in his turn declared to be inadmissible. Ee flat- 
tered himself, perhaps, with the hope, that the stormy 
weather which the squadron was then experiencing would 
afford an opportunity for his eseape. But the intelligence 
of the capitulation, communicated by Dessalines, stimulated 
the English to increased vigilance, during the few more 
days which they now had to continue the blockade. 


The duplicity and prevarication of the French general 
nearly proved fatal to himzelf and the remnant of his force. 
he appeared te have retired at last rather in a way of tardy 
and reluctant flight, than in the open and honorable fulfil- 
ment of the terms of capitulation. 


The erection of the standard of the blacks on the walls of 
Cape Franoois was not to be procrastinated. On the 30th 
of November, their colors were displayed at the different 
forts; and the English commodore, seeing no eppearance 
of the departure of the French from the harbor, dispatched 
one of bis coptains to enquire respecting the disposal of Ro- 
chambeau and histroops. Onentering the harbor, this offi- 
cer met one of the French captains, who entreated him to go 
on board the Surveillante, and enter into some capitulation 
which would put the French under the protection of the 
English, and prevent the blacks from sinking them with red- 
hot shot, as they had threatened, and were preparing to Go, 
What was the immediate or avowed cause of this threat, is 
not certsin:—but the requestof the French was liberally 
complied with by the English; and a few articles being in- 
stantly drawn up and signed, information was immediately 
transmitted to General Dessalines, that all the ships and 
vessels in the port had surrendered to the British arms, and 
he was requested to desist from firing till the wind, which 
was then blowing directly and strongly into the harbor, 
should be fair for carrying them oat. A promise of the so- 
ljeited forbearance was with some difficulty obtained. Em- 
bracing the first instant of a favorable breeze, the ships 
consisting of three frigates and seventeen smaller vessels, 
sailed out, according to agreement, under French colors, 
fred their broadsides, and then hauled down their colors 
and surrendered. The prisoners of war amounted to about 
eight thousand. 

A small French force still retained possession of the Mole, 
under the command of General Nosiiles, who was sum- 
moned by the British commodore to capitulate; but he refu- 
sed, asserting that he had supplies for five months. In the 
course of the following night, however, December the se- 
cond, he evacuated the place embarking his troops in six 
vessels. A brig with the general on board, was the only 

ope that escaped :—the otber five vessels were captured by 
ihe English; and with those surrendered by Rochambeau, 
were conveyed to Jamaica. 


had excited universal interest in France, stimulating the 
ardor of the army, attracting the cupidity of the merchants, 
amusing the vanity of the people, and flattering the ambi- 
tion of the government;—the progress of which had exhibi- 
ted horrors and atrocitics more nefarious and shocking than 
any which had afflicted France during the worst periods of 
her revolution;—and the discomfiture and ultimate failure 


tions should suffer under bis guidance. We are a 
commercial people; and so long as we suffer south. 
ern influence to preponderate in our councils, our 
relations with our southern neighbors will begin to 
grow weaker and weaker. What but southern in. 
fluence has prevented a cemmercia! treaty, ere this 
with Hayti. An island to which we export more 





of which, furnishing an awful example of the fatal conse- 


must be contemplated with cordial satisfaction by every 
friend to the liberty and happiness of the human race. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Mr. Editor:—In my last I stated that, already 

feelings of an unfriendly nature are beginning to 

show themselves towards us, by the southern re- 

publics; how can it be otherwise, so long as we 

persist in the practice of holding so large a portion 

of our population as slaves, merely on account of 
the difference of complexion. The governments of 
those countries are not influenced by such sordid 

wnotives, “ but is he capable—is he honest,” we 

find to be the only passport of all offices within the 

gift of the people, without distinction of color.— 

Having passed tbrough a long and arduous conflict 

with the mother country for their independence.— 

Trials and privations have been endured witha 

fortitude unequalied by any portion of the human 

family, of whom history treats—they have shown 

{to the world that they were capable of producing 

Generals to lead their armies to victory; and ci- 

vilians have arose who have been placed, by gener- 

al consent, on a footing with those of the old and 

established nations of Europe. They are men who 

have been forced to drain the cup of oppression to 

the very dregs—and, as all breasted the storm 

alike, sono artificial distinctions have been drawn 

of who are to partake ef the inestimable blessings 
of liberty, color is not made with them the passport 

to office, and hence we find that where the great 

body of the people are what would with us be term- 

eda colored population, they have necessarily giv- 
en to themselves a moiety of all offices of trust, 
profit or honor. That Hotspur of Virginia, John 

Randolph aware of this, asked, when the Panama! 
Mission was before Congress—“ what, send Rep- | 
resentatives to a Congress whose Delegates can- 

not boast of their pure and eloquent blood, shall 

they not, I ask, haveto meet a delegate from Hay- 
ti there,” thus queried the imbecile descendent of 
Pocahontas. The language and conduct of our 
Southern Representatives in our National Le gisla- 
ture, opposed to that Mission, has no doubt laid a 
foundation for future bickerings and jealousies be- 
tween us.—Tflow can it be otherwise, when we by 
our actions and conduct evince that we hold our- 
selves superior On that account to them—can or 
will men who have bearded one monarch, and 
that one their former lord and master, unti! the 
sceptre and rod held over them has fallen from 
his nerveless hand—will they suffer us, willingly, 
to assume that high attitude, and arrogate to our- 
selves a superiority on account of a supposed purity 

ofblood. Aware as they must be, of the multiplicity 

of laws by which two millions of the inhabitants of 
our happy REPUBLIC ore held in Slavery. And 
conscious of the fame they have earned to them- 

selves by abolishing every species of involun- 

tary servitude, they cannot, neither will they 
long, suffer this inconsistency in us to pass unheed- 
ed or untold. 

Look at Mexico—have we not selected and sent 
a minister to them from one of the most hardened 
and rancorous of the slaveholding states, a man, it 
is more than likely, who is the owner of a number 
of his fellow beings—a cilizen of astate, who but a 

short time since, imprisoned the crew of a ship ar- 

riving at their principal sea port, because of their 
coler—no sonia then we hear of parties and ca- 





Tous ended an expedition, the commencement of which 


of the produce and manufactures of the states north 


quences and condign punishment of perfidy and oppression, {Of the Potomac, than to all Europe. Is it not to 


e presumed, that they, with their continental neich- 
bors, will hereafter teach us by the expressive lan- 
guage of conduct, by prehibitery duties, that s¢ 
long as we continue to hold ourselves aloof and 
persist in the enslaving of millions—bul that we 
shall ¢e put under the Ban—and the erasure of the 
litle of sisler republic take place. Z. 
Selected Arvticies, . 

















From the Western Monthly Review. 
PRESENT POPULATION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 9g} 
THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 


The progress of the population of this country. 
as every one knows, is without any example or 
parrallel in the records of other colonies, in ancient 
or modern times; not excepting even the annals of 
the advancement ofthe Allantig country. We cay 
remember when all this country, except the ane 
cient French colonics in it, was an unknown and 
unpeopled wilderness. The first settlers encoun- 
tered incredible hardships and dangers. But on!y 
open before Americans.a fertile soil, and a mild 
climate, and their native enterprize, fostered by 
the stimulant effect of freedom and mild laws, will 
overcome every impediment. Sickness, solitude, 
mountains, the war-whoop, the merciless toma- 
hawk, wolves and panthers and bears, dear and 
distant homes, forsaken for ever, will come over 
their waking thouglits, and revisit their dreams in 
vain, to prevent the young, florid and unportioned 
pair from scaling remote mountains, descending 
long rivers, and finally selecting their spot in the 
forests, consecrating their solitary cabin with the 
dear and sacred name of home, and there rearing a 
family. 

The following synoptical view wi!l show in a few 
words, the astonishing advance of population:—In 
1720, the population of this valley, exclusive of 
the country west of the Mississippi, and of Florida, 
which were not then within our territoriz! limits, 
was estimated by enumeration, at little more than 


100,000. In 1800, it was something short of 
380,000, In 1810, it was something short of a 
million. In 1820, including the population west of 


the Mississippi, rating the population of Florida at 
20,060, and that of the parts of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, included in this valley, at 300,000, und it 
will give the population of 1820 at 2,500,000. It 
will be perceived that this is an increase, in more 
than a duplicate ratio, in ten years. 

Some considerable allowance must be made, of 
course, for the flood of immigration, which cannot 
reasonably be expected to set this way, for the fu- 
ture, as strongly as it has for the past. There is no 
doubt, however, that Ohio, with the largest and 
most dense population of any of the western states, 
will have double the number of inhabitants, by the 
census of 1830, which she had by that of 1820. 
During that interval her gain by immigration will 
not equal her loss by immigration; and of course 
will be simply that of natural increase. In ra 
pidity of this increase we believe, this state not 
ouly exceeds any other in the west, but in the 
world. Other western states may compete with us 
in the abundance of all other harvests. But it} 
the good natured jest of every traveller from Wheel- 
ing to this place, and every stranger among U% 
whose eye explores the streets and lanes of ovr &F 
iy, that aw unparralleled crop of flaxen ade 





bals against him—and that our commercial rela- 


boys and girls, “is the nobler growth our realms 


supply.’ The population of this valley at the next 
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census will, no doubt exceed four millions. It will 
have by a million more inhabitants, than the thir- 
teen good old United States, when at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, they threw 
down the gauntlet in the face of the parent country, 
then the most powerful empire on the globe. 


Notwithstanding the impression, so generally 
entertained in the Atlantic country, that this valley 
is universally unhealthy, and notwithstanding the 
necessary admission, that fever and ague is pre- 
valent to a great and annoying degree, the stub- 
born facts above stated, demonstrate, beyond all 
possibility of denial, that no country is more pro- 
pitious to increase by natural population. W here- 


ever the means of easy free and ample subsistence | P 


are provided, it is in the nature and the order of hu- 
man things, that population should increase rapidly. 
Insuch a country, though some parts of it should 
prove sickly, perseverance will ultimately triumph 
over even this impediment, the most formidable of 
all. In that fertile : egion. for the insalubrious districts 
are most invariably those of the highest fertility, 
immigrants will arrive, become sickly, and discou- 
raged; and, perhaps, return with an evi! report of the 
country. In the productive and sickly sections of 
the South allured by its rich products, and i's exemp- 
tion from winter, adventurers will successively ar- 
rive, fix themselves, become sickly, and it may be, 
they will die. Others, lusting for gain, and with that 
recklessness to the future, for wise ends awarded 
us by Providence, and undismayed by tle fate of 
those who have preceded them, will replace them. 
By culture, draining, the feeding of catile, and the 
opening the country to the fever-banishing breeze, 
the atmosphere is found gradually to meliorate. 
The inhabitants, taught by suffering and experi- 
ence, come by degrees to learn the climate, the dis- 
eases, anil preventatives, and a race will finally 
stand, which will possess the adaptation to the coun- 
try, which results from acclimation, and even these 
sections are found, in time, to bave a degree of na- 
tural increase of population with the rest. Such 
has proved to be the steady advance of things in 
the sickliest points of the south. The rapidity of 
our increase in numbers multiplies the difficulties of 
subsistence, and stimulates, and sharpens the 
swarming faculties and propensities in the parent 
hive, and will cause, that in the due lapse of time 
and progreas of things, every fertile quarter section 
in this valley will sustain its family. 


Another pleasant circumstan:e appended to this 
view is, that almost the entire population of the 
valley are cultivators of the soil. ‘The inhabitants 
of crowded towns and villages, the’ numerous arti- 
zans and laborers in manufactories, can neither be 
asamassso healthy, so virtuous or happy, as 
free cultivators of the soi!. The man, whose daily 
range of prospect is dusty streets, or smoky and 
dead brick walls, and whose views become limited 
by habit to the enclosure of those walls, who de- 
pends for his subsistence on the daily supplies of 
the market, and whose motives to action are elici- 
ted by constant and hourly struggle and competi- 
tions with his fellows, will have the adyantage in 
Some points over the secluded tenant of a cabin, 
orafarm house. But still, taking every thing into 
the calculation, we would choose to be the owner of a 
half-section of land, and daily contemplate nature, 
as we tilled the soil, aided in that primitive and no- 

le employment, by our own vigorous children. The 
dwellers in towns and villages may have more of 
the air and tone of society, and his daughters may 
fep nearer to the changes of the fashions. But 
We have little doubt. that, in striking the balance of 
€njoyment, the latter will be found to be the happi- 
‘rman, and more likely to have a numerous and 
healthy family. The people of the west, with very 
small deductions, are cultivators of the soil. All, 
that are neither idle, nor unable to labor, have a 
— abundance of the articles which the soil can! 
urnish, far beyond the needs of the country, and it 


is one of our most prevalent complaints, that this 
abundance is far beyond the chances of profitable 
sale. 

Ohio has, palpably, more of the northern propen- 
sity to form villages, and condense population than 
any other of the western states. Of course, her 
people have a readier aptitude for an artizan’s life, 
aud a manufacturer’s condition. We suppose, that 
at least the half of the manufacturers of the West 
inhabit the region of which Pittsburgh is the centre, 
and the sfate of Ohio. Her sons, too, have the 
New England aspiration to become scholars and 
professional men, and merchants and traders. 
Kentucky and Ohio send abroad their circulating 
halanxes of this kind of foragers, to compete 
with the Yankees for the professions and trade of 
the more western states. In Ohio this class 
bears by far the greatest proportion to the cultiva- 
tors, of any partof the valley. Yet in Ohio, from 
the returns of the very accurate census of 182v in 
this state, it appears that out of a population of 
nearly 600,000, there were only 18,956 manufac- 
turers, and 1,459 merchants and traders. Thus it 
appears, that nearly twenty-nine out of thirty of 
this Whole population were engaged in agriculture. 

It would require a separate and distinct arlicle, 
ifwe were to trace the infiucnce of slavery upon 
population and improvement. This discussion, too, 
would more properly fall under the head of anarti- 
cle, presenting a contrasted view of the conditicn 
and progress of the slaveholding, compared with 
the non-slave holding states. It is sufficient for 
our present purposes to remark, that with the excep- 
tion cf some districts that are particularly sickly, 
the blacks increase stidl more rapidly than the 
whites. 

From the general fertility of the soil, and the 
abundance with which it yields all the supplies of 
life.—from the comparative rareness and small 
proportion of sterile, mountainous and marshy 
lands, that cannot be easily brought into cultiva- 
tion, no thinking mind can have failed to foresee, 
that this country must and will ultimately sustain 
a great and dense population of farmers. Taking 
into view soil, climate, and the means of an easy 
communication, the most material and natural ele- 
ments upon which to calculate, in regard to future 
increase of population, and no ceuntry can be 
found which invites increase more strongly, than 
ours. In halfa century, the settled parts of it will, 
probably, have become as healthy as any other 
country. In that lapseof time, it can hardly be 
sanguine to calculate that by improving the navi- 
gation of the existing rivers by the numerous ca- 
nals which will be made, in aid of what nature has 
done, in a region where there are no mountains, 
and few high hills, and no intermixture of refracto- 
tory granite,—where the rivers, which rise almost 
in the same level, interlock, and then wind away 
in opposite directions,—where from these circum- 
stances and the absence of granite hills, canals can 
be made with comparative ease, that the country will 
be permeated in every direction, either by steam 
boats, or sea vessels towed by them, or by trans- 
port conducted by rail-road power. No couniry, 
it is generally supposed here, can be found, which 
contains so great a proportion of cultivable and 
habitable land compared with the whole extent 
of its surface. Humboldt, so well qvalified to 
judge by comparison, has pronounced it the largest 
valley inthe world. It has a less proportion of 
swamps, sterile plains, and uncultivable mountains, 
than any other region of the same extent. When it 
shall have been inhabited as Jong as Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, what limits can imagination as- 
sign to its population and improvement? 

(Conclusion next week.) 





Charity makes the best construction of things 
and persons, excuses weakness, extenuates miscar- 


From the (London) Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The Government of the United States have. 
abolished the African slave trade, and have mani- 
fested a very laudable zeal in effecting its entire 
suppression, although their squeamishness as to the 
concession ofa mutual right of search has tended 
ereatly to impede the attainment of that object. — 
But there is another species of slave trade, which is 
carried on to a great extent in the southern parts 
ofthe Union. Not only are numbers of free per- 
sons, both black and colored, kidnapped, and car- 
ried into those Western States where slavery is 
permitted, and there sold into interminable bon- 
dage; but a system has risen up, by which in those 
states, where the soil has become so deteriorated 
as no longer to allow exportable produce to be 
profitably cultivated, the profit of the slave-holder 
arises from his breeding slaves for the new and 
more fertile states, where the productiveness of the 
soil promises to repay the costly expedient of slave~ 
labor. There is something very revolting to any 
mind of feeling or principle in owing the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life to the forced and uncom- 
pensated labor of slaves. But the idea of deriving 
one’s income from the rearing of human beings for 
sale, in the same way and on the same principles 
as horses or cattle, or pigs or sheep, are reared for 
the shambles, involves in it something inconceiva- 
bly degrading, not enly to the subjects of such an 
emp!oyment of capital, but to those whose capital 
is so employed. It is even affirmed, that the in- 
come of not a few of the statesmen and senators of 
the United States arises from this opprobrious 
source. ‘heir slaves are emploved in cultivating 
provisions chiefly for their own use, and the profit 
of the proprietor is drawn from the sale of a cer- 
tain proportion of their offspring to the Western 
traders, a mode of increasing his wealth attended 
with circumstances of the most demoralizing de- 
scription, which have the effect of sinking the un- 
happy slave still nearer to the level of absolute bru- 
tality. 

There is too much true religion and right feel- 
ing in the United States to permit such a system as 
to proceed without the loudest reprobation. Ac- 
cordingly, societies have been formed, at different 
times, with a view of — against its abomi- 
nations, and of exciting efforts for their suppression 
throughout the Union. Among other means of 
awakening the dormant consciences of the Ameri- 
cans, a newspaper has been established at Balti- 
more, the capital of Maryland, itself a slave-hold- 
ing state, which appears once a week, and is 
entitled, “The Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion.” Its motto is taken from the Declaration of 
American Independence, and is as follows: “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created equal, anid endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights—that among these 
are, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
From this paper we propose to insert from time 
to time, a few miscellaneous extracts, which will 
serve to throw light, both on the atrocities ef the 
internal American slave-trade, and the state of 
public feelg in the United States upon the 
subject. 





Human Lire—Like the sea, 1s exposed to fre- 
quent hurticanes, and the evening of the brightest 
day is often obscured and tempestuous. The wise 
ought to say of the world, as Palinurus, the famous 
pilot said of the sea, * Shall I confide in that mon- 
ster?”? Should we learn to distinguish the felici- 
ties of nature.from the chimeras of the worle, and 
to discover truth in the midst of the shades that 
surround it; to do this should be the constant aim 
of every mortal; it is indeed the one thing necessa- 
ry. This manner of life should be the object of 
all our desires, and if we could obtain #, there would 








riages, makes the best of every thing, forgives 
every one, and serves all. 


be no cause of envy and discontent. 
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FRANKLIN LODGE AT DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


We are happy to perceive that this Lodge of Masons, 
have publicly expressed their opinion on, and in opposi 
tion te, the domestic Slave Trade of ourcountry. To iheir 
Resolutions and Circular, on this subject, we invite the at- 
tention of our readers, and especially the Churches iu the 
West.— West. Luminary. 

Franxuin Lopce, No. 28. 
Danville, March 3d, 1827. 


Whereas the Commerce in Slaves, carried on 
by importations to this State from the other Slave- 
holding States, conflicts with those feelings of be- 
nevolence and philanthropy, which it is the duty 
of every Mason to cherish and inculcate; and is 
also in direct violation of the laws of the state in 
which we live, which every worthy Mason is bound 
to respect and ebey. 

Therefore Resolved, as the opinion of this Lodge, 
that said Commerce is inconsistent with the prin- 
cipies of Free and Accepted Ancient York Mason- 
ry, and ought to be discountenanced by every mem- 
ber of the Fraternity. 

Worsuiprut Sir ann Breturen,—!n forward- 
ing to you the foregoing Resolution of Franklin 
Lodge, for the information of the Lodge over whicb 
you preside, it is proper that you be made acquaint- 
ed with the objects and views of the Lodge in its 
adoption. Although the members of this Lodge 
are fully satisfied with the correctness and impor- 
tance of the principles advanced in said Resolu- 
tion, they are solicitous that all Free and Accepted 
Masons should work by one rule and be governed 
by one faith in things that pertain to the craft, and 
that the slighest appearance of schism should be 
avoided. We are therefore desirous that this Reso- 
Jution should be considered by our Brethren, pre- 
paratory to the meeting of the Grand Lodge, where 
we hope our works will be reviewed, and either 
approved or rejected as they may be found to fit 
and square with the principles of our order. 

It cannot be necessary to disavow the slightest 
intention to make this a political matler, or to in- 
fluence the conduct of others than Masons. We 
trust we are too well acquainted with the dignity 
and purity of our Institution to degrade it, by any 
attempt to make it subservient to political purposes. 

. But while Masonry wisely declines all interference 
with either the political or religious tenets of its 
votaries, so far as they are not inconsistent with 


the great and elernal principles of the Order, yet 


we all rejoice that Masonry does boast a pure and 


exalted Morality, of which the revealed wil of 
God to man is the chief foundation and corner 
stone. By this we are taught that the different na- 
tions of the earth have alla common Origin, and 
that each individual of the human race forms a part 
of one universal! family: that we should respect the 
rights of aj], abstain from doing wanton injury to 
any, and exercise a general benevolence and 
eharity towards oibers, so far as is consistent with 
our various duties to our country, ourselves, our 
From the same source we 
are taught individually, “ to render unto Caesar the 
things whieh are Czsar’s,” te be dutiful and faith- 
fal citizens, submitting without faction or iraud to 
the existing lawsof tie land, and carefully to ab- 
stain from all combinations in our characters as 
Masons, to oppose or change the laws of our coun-| Committee have exceeded their powers, inasmach 
lying these principles to the subject 
ration, we believe that whatever may 
he.our individual epinions of the morality or policy 
of domestic Slavery, as it is found by the present 
eneration existing among us, it is our duty as a 
ody.to abstain from any expression of opinion on 
the subject, and quietly acquiesce in the existing 
things, so.long as it is sanctioned by the 
constitution’and laws of the country. But while 
we disciaim any wish, or intention to interfere with 
the rights of the master to the services of ais Slave 
as secured by the constitution, we feel it to be the 
duty of the Craft to warn its members from, and 
to mark with pojuted reprobation all participation 


families an! friends, 


try. Ina 
under co 


order 


in that Commerce, which under the infiuence of a 
degrading cupidity, imports from other states hun- 
dreds of Slaves every year to be soid as merchan- 
dize in this country, in violation of an express 
law of the land and the best feelings of our nature, 
and as we believe against the permanent interest 
of our Country. 

By Order: Respectfully and Fraternally your 
Brother 

D. G. COWAN, Master. 





The Morgan Committee.—It appears from the 
proceedings and resolutions of a large meeting 
held at Rochester, that a reaction has taken place 
in public sentiment as to the Morgan affair; or ra- 
ther that the people begin to discover that the ex- 
citement stirred up .among them by declamations 
about violated laws, and outraged rights, &c. was 
fanned by those who cared not so much for the 
bringing the perpetrators of such enormities to 
justice, as for advancing their own miserable par- 
ty interests. Both sides accuse each other (and 
we fear with truth,) of resorting to this unjustifia- 
ble expedient. The following account of the late 
meeting is from the Rochester Telegraph: — 


Agreeably to public notice one of the largest and 
most respectable meetings that has been witnessed 
for some years, assembled at the Merchant’s Ex- 
change, on Saturday evening last. —The object of 
calling the meeting was, to take into consideration 
the conduct of a eommitiee appointed by a similar 
meeting last December, to investigate and bring to 
punishment the perpetrators of a daring and violent 
outrage upon the peace and good order of society. 
it was shown by reference to the proceedings of 
that committee, that instead of pursuing the ob- 
jects for which they were censtituted, they had de- 
parted therefrom by creating themselves into a po- 
litical tribunal, and by introducing tests hitherto 
unknown into our elections. 


The meeting was addressed by E. Griffin, A. 
Samson, Col. D. D. Barnard, Jameg Seymour, 
and Elisha Ely, Esq’s. 

Mr. Griffin from a committee appointed for that 
purpose, reported the following resolutions, which 
were severally read and unanimously adopted :-— 
Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that the 
forcible abduction of William Morgan was a wan- 
ton violation of personal liberty, and an outrage 
upon the laws of this state, deserving the severest 
punishment. 

Whereas, it appears that the citizens who chose 
the Morgan Committee, solemnly disclaimed ull 
hostility to the fraternity of Masons as a body, and 
that it was their wish that the said Committee 
should use all their endeavors solely to bring the 
offenders to justice: Therefore “ Resolyed as the 
sense of this meeting, that the efforts of said Com- 
mittee ought to have been merely auxiliary to the 
ministers of justice, and that in the exercise of the 
powers, they ought to have confined themselves 
exclusively to such acts as were necessary aud pro- 
perto bring the perpetrators of the crime to legal 
trial and punishment. . 

Kesolved, as the sense of this meeting, that the 


as they have proscribed a large and respectable 
portior of our citizens without proof, have denoun- 
ced individuals upon mere suspicion, and have at- 
tempted to organize a party for electioneering pur- 
poses, to promote their selfish and ambitieus ob- 
jects. 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, that the 
proceedings of the said committee have had, and 
if persisted in will continue to have, a direct ten- 
dency to set in hostile array, family agaiust family, 
neighbor against neighbor, citizen against citizen, 
«nd to sever the bonds which have heretofore uni- 
ied society in acts of good will, charity, friendsuip 





Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, that the 
aforesaid acts of the committee, are highly repre 
hensible, inasmuch as they counteract the precepts 
of the Gospel, that requires us to love our nej h- 
bor as ourselves, exercise charity tewards all 
and to refrain from slandering one another, 
Resolved, that we will as individuals, use our 
best exertious to stop the pernicious effects which 
have flown, and will continue to flow, from the 
aforesaid proceedings of the- cemmittee, and we 
earnestly invite the friends of peace and good or- 
der to co-operate with us in the undertaking. 
Resolved that while we reprobate the domgs ef 
the committee, we highly commend all measures 
which have for their object the discovering of those 
who perpetrated the crime, and all efforts to brine 
them to legal trial and punishment. ; 
Resolved, that the Morgan Committee have for- 
feited all claim to public confidence by their {re- 
quent publication of their surmises for realities, 
and their conjectures for preofs, and finally, by the 
conduct of such of them, as have basely attempted 
to palm off the body of Timothy Monro upon the 
public as the body of William Morgan. 
Resolved, that at the ensuing election we wil! 
give our votes for no candidate for any office whose 
nomination has been got up under the auspices of 
the Morgan committee. 


DERICK SIBLEY, Chairman. 
Joun B. Extwoop, Sec. 
By an advertisement in the Freedom’s Journal, 
Samuel E. Cornish, lately one of the Editors of 
that paper, offers for sale to his colored brethren, 
‘two thousand acres of excellent land, at less than 
half its value, provided they will take measures to 
settle, or have it settled by colored farmers. ‘The 
land is situated in the state of New-York, withia 
seventy miles of this city.” ke. 
We sincerely wish success to this project of turn- 
ing the attention of colored people to the culliva- 
tion of the soil, though we doubt whether many of 
them will be persuaded to take up their abode in 
the country. A large majority of them seem to be 
governed by a strong propensity to crowd them- 
selves together into cities, where, of all places, 
they have the least chance of securing themselves 
the independence and _ respectability which they so 
much covet. Mast of them bere, being without 
trades and destitute of the means of acquiring them, 
have to seek employment in the capacilyof ser- 
vants or laborers, or what is worse remain idie. As 
agriculturalists, they weuld have nothing to pre- 
vent.them from becoming as wealthy and as inde- 
pendent as the rest ef our countrymen. ‘Their 
jarins, with the same care and attention, would pro- 
duce as weil; the surplus of their, crops would sell 


men, 





other productions would be as good, and com- 
mand as bigh a price. With these and numerous 
otber arguments in fayor of their engaging in this 
eccupation, it is certainly remarkable that so 
few of the colored people among us are farmers. 
(Connecticut Journal. 
Southern Review—The prospectus of a periodi- 
cal addressed to the citizens of the sonthern states, 
bearing this title has been issued from Charleston, 
S.C. the avowed, object of which is “ to vindicate 
the rights, the privileges, and the character of the 
southern states.” From the spirit of the propo 
sals, we cannot but infer that the work. is to be 
strictly sectional, or to use the language of a meu 
ber of Congress from §. Carolina, it 1s to be the 
advocate of “southern interests, and soulbern feel- 
ings,” and we might add, of southern prejudices 
foo. A most unjust. imputation is indirectly cast 
upon the two priveipal publications of @ —_ 
character in this country, we allude to the Nort 
Anwerican, and American Quarterly Reviews, the 





and benevolence. 


former published in Boston, and the latter ip Phi- 
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jadelphia; the editors say it is their intention “to of- 
for to their fellow citizens (the people of the south,) 
ONE Journal, which they may read without finding 
themselves the objects of perpetual sarcasm or uf af- 
ected commisseration;”* the insinuation is evi- 
dently prejudicial to the works above mentioned, 
whereas nothing can be more improper or inappii- 
cable. No publications could possibly breathe 
more of anational character than these Reviews, 
and we have always thought, that the liberal pas 
tronage which they have received, Was owing 
sreatly to this circumstance; men of literature have 
regarded them as honorable to American taste, and 
have hailed their success with no ordinary con- 

ratulation. We have no disposition to censure 
any attempt which is made to elicit the talents. of 
our countrymen, or to elevate our literary reputa- 
tion, but we do protest, in the strongest terms, 





against every effort to keep alive the embers of sec- 
tional prejudice, which unfortunatety are, even! 
now, too much disposed to burst out into a blaze. 
That man must be wanting in comprehension, who 
has not observed indications of the most ranco- 
rous jealousy, developing themselves in certain sec- 
tions of the country, and we have too much reason 
io fear, that these feelings, so deetructive of nation- 
al harmony, will increase in intensity, wilhout mul- 
tiplying more inducements, by defining the geogra- 
phical divisions of the United States more dis- 
tinctly. While we sincerely deplore the existence 
of such a state of things, we must at the same time 
express our decided disapprobation of a project 
which seems to savor of adesireto prey upon the 
bad passions of the people, ard whose direct ten- 
dency is “to tan the flame that threatens to con- 
sume us. "— New Jersey Eagle. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The following resolutions were offered in the 
senate of ‘Tennessee, by Mr. Brown, on the 18th 
ult. 

Resolved, by the general assembly of Tennessee, 
‘hat the constitution of the United States should 
be suamended as to give the election of president 
and vice president directly and conclusively to the 
people, preserving the present relative weight of 
the several states in the election. 

Resolved, ‘That the measures of the present ad- 
ministration of the general government are injuri- 
ous to the interes{s and dangerous to the liberties 
of the country. 

Resolved, That the surest remedy of these evils 


Andrew Jackson to the chief magistracy of this 
Vnion. 

Resolved, That the governor cause to be furnish- 
ed. to each of our senators and representatives in 
congress, acopy of the foregoing resolutions and 
the remacks accompanying the same. 


We are willing to proceed to as great lengths as 
any one, if it be possible to prevent such manage- 
ments in state legislatures and otherwise, as were 
exitbited inthe cleetions of 1900, 1812 and 1824, 
especially in the two first, and in New York, in 
regard to the last; and we alsohave much repug- 
hance to elections by the house of representatives, 
because that the purity of them will always be sus- 
pected—as it was in 1800, so it was in 1824, and 
itever will be—but never can yield our consent, 
bumble as it is, to any proposition of the kind of- 
fered by Mr. Brown. 

The election of president, as at present establish- 
i , fon ae operation—more of the states 
shall desire % & voting, however anxtovs!y they 
- » a8 in Pennsylvania in 1800 and in 





: ew York in 182 1, by the stubbornness, or despo- 
7 ofa majority in either branch of the state le- 
@s:aiure. But if it is to be pretended tbat the peo- 
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e Relative to Stavery, 











ple may elect their president, led the people in RE-| 
ALITY, elect him. 


We wonder at the want of re- 
flection shown in the stirrings that have been made 
of this subject, and at the quarters of the country 
from whence they come. If it is designed to suffer 
the people to elect their president—we shail say 
we'l; but if to cause one of the people in certain 
states, to have as much weight as three of the people 
in others of the states, in such election—we shail 
not enter into any new compact bottomed on sucl: 
gross inequality, though indisposed to violate the 
old one, until the publie yndgment is prepared. 
(through experience.) to bring abouta radical re- 
formation. A man in Pennsylvania is as good as 
aman in Tennessee—anid, if a president is to be 
chosen by the “ peeple,” every citizen should have 
one tull and honest and equal vote. We however, 
prefer confederation to consolidation; and de not 
like to be cheated by names without substance. 
We speak only of the first resolation. The others 
have no maprner of connection with it—JViles’ Reg. 





SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

The public schools in New-York, about twelve 
in mumber, are under the immediate care and di- 
rection of the Public School Society, an incorpora- 
ted company of gentlemen, who hold them under 
a grant from the corporation to the uses for which 
they are designed. They are supported by a di- 
vidend of the annual sum of $1v0,000 allowed by 
a law of the State for the maintenance of Primary 
Schools in all the towns, and an equal sum appro- 
priated by the corporation, according to the con- 
dition of the law, both together making the sum of 
about $20,000, which is divided, as already men- 
tioned, by the Commissioners among all the schools, 
according to the number of their scholars respec- 
tively. It may be proper, however, to observe, 


that there are many schools which are not strictly 


public, but under the care of different societies, 
that are yet entitled to their dividends of the ap- 
propriation for certain pupils whom they educate for 
the public. Such are the school of the Mechanics’ 
Sociely, (an excellent one) the African schovls, under 
the care of the Manumission Society, (very inter- 
esting ones,) and the schools at the Orphan Asy/um, 
and at the Alms-House. All the schools are under 
the management of very competent teachers ap- 
pointed by the society, and are taught and disciplin- 
ed after the Lancaster system, which is certainly the 
best that has ever been devised for young persons. 
The children are of all ages, from three to fifteen 
perhaps, and are instructed in different branches of a 
plain English education, such as reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, &c. in all of which 
they display great proficiency for their years. 

We find by the report of the Superintendant of 
the Common Schools, made to the Legislature in 
January last; that it has been estimated that there 
are in this city about 27,000 children between five 
and fifteen years of age; and about 400 schools at 
which 20,006 children are receiving instruction, in 
a greater or less degree, leaving 7,000 children who 
do not attend any school. Of these last, however, 
we think it probable that many are taught occa- 
sionally in the various Sabbath schools which we 
have amongst us.—Journal of Commerce. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


The following characteristic anecdote of John 
Langdon, is given in Chastellux’s Travels, an edi- 
tion of which is recently published in this city:— 
* At the time of Burgoyne’s descent into the States 
from Canada, Mr. Langdon was a member of the 
Council or Senate of New-Hampshire. Going to 
the Counci! chamber, he perceived the members 
about to diseuss some affairs of little consequence, 
and addressed nem as follows:—* Gentlemen, you 
way talk as long as yoa please; but [ know tha’ 
the eneiny is on our frontiers, and thatl am going 
to take my pistols and mount my horse, to combat 


with my fellow citizens.” The greatest part of ue 
members followed him, and joined General Gates 
at Saratoga. As he was marching day and night, 
reposing himself only in the woods, a negro servant 
Who attended him, said to him, “ Master, you are 
hurrying yourseli; but, ne matter, you are going 
to fight for liberty—I should suffer patiently also, 
if I bad liberty to defend.” “ Don’t Jet that stop 
you,” replied Colonel Langdon; “ from this mo- 
ment you are free.” The negro followed him, be- 
haved with courage, and has never quitted him,”— 
“he publisher of this edition, in his notes at the 
end of the work, has mentioned the African regi- 
ment of Rhode Island who gained their liberty by 
defending that of their masters through the Revo- 
lution. —NVat. Gaz. 
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OBSCENITY AND BRUTALITY. 

Would it be believed that in a civilized community, ina 
place famed for the politeness and urbanity of its inhabi- 
tants, the capital of a republican state, one of the stars 
forming our constellation, amidst a wealthy and populous 
city, a scene so revolting to humanity, a public exhibition 
so detrimental to morals, and in which decency must be 
discarded, can we suppose that the citizens of New Or- 
leans have become so debased as to permit a fiend in human 
shape, thus in the open face of day, by the exposure of an 
unfortunate fellow being to gratify his avarice at the ex- 
pense of their feelings. Must not the conclusion be enter- 
tained, that a vitiated taste has infected the whole popula« 
tion, before they would suffer such an outrage to be offer. 
ed. May it not emphatically be asked, if this can be ang 
other than one of the consequences attendant on Slavery.— 
Where, but in a place alike hardened in this crime, could @ 
sight of this nature be promulgated—and the Christian 
Sabbath so outrageously profaned. 


Great Phenomenon.—This great curiosity will be shown 
next Sunday, and every day successively, from 9 A. M. til} 
1 P. M. and from 4 P. M. till gun fire, in St. Peter street 
between Royal and Chartres streets. This extraordinary 
woman is a black, and walks on alli-fours, and possesses aid 
the agility of a monkey io climbing. She converses freely” 
in Creole French, and is about 18 years of age. Her low- 
er limbs are jike those of the Ourang-vutang, Admittance 
$!—a father with his family, half price.—New Orleans 
Daily Advertiser of the 11th of October. 


COST OF SLAVE HIRE. 

The calculation of the cost of Slave Hire, as stated be- 
low, is from a communication signed ‘* John Thompson Kil- 
by,” and published in the American Farmer, of the 2d inst 
i have considered it deserving of record, as an article for 
reference. It will be useful ata future period. 

Suffolk, Nansemond County, Virginia, } 
Tuomas Massey, Esa. October, 28, 1827, 


Dear Sir.—I{ now have that valuable paper, the 
“American Farmer,” of the 19th October 1827, vol. 
9, No. 31,before me, in which you very politely 
offer to give any information that may be required 
by any one respecting the costs of an establishment 
to manufacture cotton or wool, and say if any south= 
ern gentlemen will give you the costs of slave la- 
ber, you will then make the calculation, &c. neces- 
sary for them, not that I ever expect to be concern- 
«) ia manufacturing myself on account of my in- 
ability in funds, even were I disposed; yet the in- 





formation here asked, if answered, may be of some 
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use to our southern country, and perhaps this sec- sible for their conduct. And how long can this last ?—A 


tion, where we have many slaves, and they yield 
us yery little. First then I will say a likely man 
can be hired for a year; $35 


Feeding ftom 18 to 25, say 20 
Clothing from 10 to 15, 12 
Taxes, about 2 

$69 
Boys under 12, hire per year for about $3 
Feeding, as much asa ian, 20 


Clothing, about 8 
Taxes, (none) 


$36 


Girls under 12, same, 


Women hire for about from 15 to 20, say, $17 
Feeding, as above, 20 
Clothing, about S 
Taxes, about 3 

$47 


I have here given you the highest hiring prices, 
and perhaps the clothing might be less; the feeding 
if any thing is more; andif the slaveis not hired, 
Doctor’s bill to add; if hired the owner pays them. 

Men that will hire for $85 will sell for about from 
$300 to $350. Boys at $8 hire will sell for about 
from $150 to $250. (iirls same, and women not 
much more.* I speak as to this section of country 
particularly, where money is so very scarce, 


MORTALITY OF THE COLORED POPULATION. 

The National Gazette, of Philadelphia, for the 20th inst. 
contains an article, the substance of which is taken from 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, and relates to 
the births and mortality of the population of Philadelphia. 
The estimate appears to have been made by Dr. Emmerson, 
and, incidentally, the mortality of the colored population in 
New-York and Baltimore, is noticed. The two following 
paragraphs require comment, as the views entertained by 
the writers and the doctrine therein promulgated, are cal- 


change must come, 


The mind of the slave is the soil best 
adapted to the growth of vice; it takes the deepest root 
there; and whatever may be the transition—whether visit 
ed by the light of freedom, or involved still deeper in the 
gloom of adversity—it is extremely difficult to eradicate it. 
Therefore, when the most vile of the slave population are 
turned loose by the southern proprietors, and sent off to the 
vorth; or when the philanthropy of some of them occasions 
the enlargement of such as have worn out the prime of life 
in their service, on condition that they too (in their igno- 
rant state) shall seek a home in the same hospitable region, 
is it not to be expected that the bills of mortality will be 
affected by these circumstances ? How erroneous, then, is 
the assertion, that ‘* the difference in the mortality of the 
two classes affords the strongest proof that can he adduced 
of the care bestowed on the slaves.” It is, rather, proof 
positive, that many of our learned men do not examine the 
subject of slavery in all its bearings; and that more atten- 
tion to it would be productive of great good, in every point 
of view. This subject will de again noticed, ata leisure 
opportunity. 
. _-—— 
LOST RIVER, BLOOMERY GAP, &c. 


From a notice ofa “‘ Collecting expedition,” by the Edi- 
tor of the Winchester Republican, who seems to have ob- 
served matters with a scrutinizing eye, we extract the fol- 
jowing account of some natural curiosities:— 


Near ‘he upper part of Hardy county, there 
rises a stream which after receiving a few tributa- 
ries takes the name of Lost River, from the cir- 
cumstance of its sinking under a mountain, and 
rising again after a subterraneous passage of three 
miles. What is more remarkable is, that there 
seems to be no actual confinement of the stream 
atitstermination; but there is,on the contrary, an 
entire depression in the mountain, over which a 
small part of the water constantly flows. The 
base of the mountain is perfectly accessible to 
persons, and an object thrown into the water, is 
drawn under it and disappears. The river is about 
80 yards wide, bald and rapid. The quantity of 
water that passes over the depression, is very in- 
considerable; so that some opinion may be form- 
ed of the subterranean cavity. At its resurrec- 











culated to deceive many, and to make extremely erroneous 
impressions on the public mind. 


“The average proportion of deaths among the blacks to 
their population, according to the most favorable computa- 
tion, 1s 5.1 per cent. being as | in 19 per annum; whilst the 
proportion of deaths among the white population of our 
city is only 1 in 61 per annum. 

Immense as is the mortality among the blacks, above 
mentioned, it appears from the statements of Drs. Niles and 
Russ to be the same in New York. In Baltimore, the mor- 


tality among them is uot so great, being, according to the 
calculations of Drs. Niles and Russ as 1 in 33,34, it appears 
also that, in this latter city, the mortality is much greater 
among the free blacks than among the slaves, being to their 
population as 1 in 32.08 of the former and | in 77,78 of the! .. 
latter. This difference in the mortality of these two classes|'}0N Many years ago. 


affords the strongest proof that can be adduced of the care| depression through which it is contemplated the 


bestowed on the slaves, and shows the effects of temperate; Balti ii i i i 
- : more and Qhio rail road will pass. e 
habits, contrasted with the idleness, intemperance, and im-' a large body of heavil ra oe od lend | . by as 
providence which characterise the free blacks. The greater)" > y Peepers el dns Saale 
mortality among the free blacks in New York and Philadel-| 5 


phia, than in Baltsmore, is probably owing in part to their}a number of ore banks upon it, which has been 
physical incapacity to bear the severe coid of the northern. 


cities.” 


ally vary the general result. 


we hear of more vice and profligacy than among the slaves 
but it is, simply, because the first are amenable to the laws 
and the second to proprietors, whe are themselves respon 


The gentlemen appear to 
have forgotten (if it ever occurred te them,) that, in all the 
cities alluded to, the bills of mortality, among the free colered 
population, are swelled far beyond what might naturally be ex- 
pected, by the frequent MANUMISSIONS OF OLD AND DISSIPATED 
staves. It is very true, that among the free colored people | Proper spot for the erection of all kinds of machi- 
nery: while its commercial advantages, should ei- 
ther the rail road or Potomac canal be made, will 
It is said that one of the many fine 
springs which rise in the gap, judging by the de- 


tion it 1s called Capon river (sometimes spelt Ca- 
capehon,) which name it preserves to its mouth. 
‘It is also remarkable throughout its whole exteut 
for the great abundance of iron ore to be found in 
the hills along its margin, which will one day be a 
vast mine of wealth, as the wood in the mountains 
must be inexhaustible for many years. But it is 
about $0 or 40 miles lower down, near where North 


) 
| 





terprise, than is here presented. The water power 


? 
? 


.| be onrivalled. 





* So disgraceful is the manner of speaking about wha 
men and women will “sell,” for, among our southerns, 


have to chain my pen, while reading.—Edit. G. U. E. 





River enters, making what is called the Forks of 
Capon, and around the place called the Bloomery, 
where this quantity of fron ore appears to be great- 
est, and is suid by the old inhabitants to have made 
the best of iron when the Bloomery was in epera- 
This Bloomery gap is the 


ap, and extending to and across the Capon, with 


_kept in reserve for iron works by its owner, Wil- 
‘liam Naylor, Esq. of Romney, and is thought by 
Notwithstanding we have this calculation from high au-| good judges to be a most advantageous situation 
thority, it appears that one important item has been entire-| for the purpose. 
ly omitted, which would, if taken into the account, materi-| tive opervtion, should the rail road go through or 
near it; and I cannst conceive of a better chance 
for speculators, ora finer opening for men of en- 


It will soon be brought ito ac- 


afforded by the Caponriver, and by the Bloomery 
run which here empties into it, points it out as a 


,| posite it makes where it issues, and by other char- 
jj acteristics, very nearly resembles those of Bed- 
ford; and that there is another large spring, about 


SRLS ES EET, OE Ts 
two miles from this, on the west side of Capon, 
near the residence of Mr. Richmond, which pos- 
sessesthe same qualities as the well known Capon 
Springs. 

At this place Col. Robert Sherrard has a wool- 
len factory in successful operation. He has alsoa 
grist mill, saw mill, and a large store of merchan- 
dize, and there are a number of mechanics thickly 
settled along the valley where the great road passes 
from Winchester to the United States turnpike.— 
Col. Sherrard deserves much credit for the spirited 
improvements he hasmade. His handsome facto- 
ry, homestead, and other neat buildings and im- 
provements, would be an ornament to any part of 
ourcountry; but still we cannot help reflecting on 
the bustle, life, and activity, which this valley would 
exhibit, and the wealth which would be found 
there, were it in Pennsylvania, or in any of the 
states north of Virginia, where all these natural ad- 
vantages would have been long ago aetively em- 
ployed—where the march of improvement is not 
paralized by the cry of state rights, nor the liber- 
ties of the people fettered by an odious constitu- 
tion. 

[The editor of the Winchester Republican has omitted 
to statethe true cause why Western Virginia is notas 
populous, and her Jands as valuable as those in Pennsylva- 
nia, of the same quality, and equal distance from an Atlao- 
tic market. To Slavery, alone, that bane of the southern 
states, itis tobe attributed. Let them look to it—already 
has the giant Slavery with rapid strides crossed the Blue 
Ridge. and threatens to appropriate the whole of that fer- 
jile district of country to himself—and the tide of emigra 
tion from other states, wii] never set im that direction, 
whilst they retain that odious feature of their constitution. } 


We copy the following article, not so much on account 
of any actual news it communicates, as for the lively com- 
binations it presents, of facts and conjectures—of historieal 
allusions and prophetical calculations. The splendor of its 
style, while it fixes our admiration, may at the same time 
induce the suspicion that the imaginative powers of the 
writer, might in some measure prevent a cool estimate of 
probable results. 
From the British Critic. ; 

Vie are on theeve of agreat crisis. Scenes ol 
intense and maguificent interest are about to occur 
inthe East. It appears, from the Jatest advices, 
that Turkey is awaking from her sleep of ages, 
and making the most formidable exertions to repel 
the hostile aggressions of Russia, and'to retain her 
bold of her Greek bondsmen. The number of sol- 
diers disciplined in the European fashion is stated 
at 150,000 and the Grand Seignor shortly expects 
that force to be raised to 600,000. This is anew 
triumph for illiberality and prejudice: the triumph 
of European discipline in Turkey will enable the 
Sultan Mahmoud to prop the collapsing towers of 
the Seraglio, and again lift up “ the abominolion 
that maketh desolate,” over the now beleaguered 
circuit of the Athenian Acropolis. But thongh hue 
man efforts may delay, they will not, cannot ulti- 
mately defeat the progress of knowledge. The 
revolutions we daily witness attest this in a voice 0 
thunder. The great circle of improvement must 
finaly be complete. The sun which shines at Lis- 
bon, will shine, in turn, at Cairo and Istamboul.— 
We may disarm the march of mighty events.— 
If Europe do not quickly interpose, the scimitar 
the ruthless Ottoman will again be bathed in the 
choicest blood of Greece. Russia has been —_ 
pletely foiled in her attack on Persia. The aa 
‘lhopes of the Northern Autocrat of seattering | e 
green turbaned squadrons of Teflis, at the “4 
charge of her Georgian cavalry, and opening t e 
road for her Calmucks and Cossacks to the hea 
of Persia, have been baffled for the present, a? 
thus ends the march to India of the Northero . 
lossus. But her long indulged day dream, of play 
ing the cross of the Czars on the Crescent-cre a 
ed domes of Censtantinople, appears on the oe 
accomplishment. According to a letter — 
land, great activity is employed in fitting o¥ 
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Russian fleet in the Black Bea—u measure regard- 
ed as an indispensable preliminary to a war with 
the Perte. These preparations, we are told, were 
hitherto disregarded by the Divan, because they 
were confined to the establishment of a military 
force on the Danube.—But as soon as orders were 
sent to equip a fleet on the Black Sea, the inten- 
tions of Nicholas stood revealed, and he was con- 
sidered as desirous of commencing a war, in which 
the destinies of the world might be involved.— 
Without a fleet on the shores of the Black Sea, « 


Russian army, advancing into Wallachia, might be! 


cut off, by landings in its rear; whereas, if the 
Russian fleet command the sea, the army may pro- 
ceed without any danger. Notwithstanding this 
menacing appearance, we do not think, nor have 
we ever thought, that the fall of Othman’s throne 
will be so easily accomplished as some presume.— 
Turkey will perish with the convulsive throes of a 
dying giant. Her undisciplined Spahis, Deihis, 
and Schockdars will be driven back by the more 
regular charge of the Russian cavalry: but not 
without reiterated resistance. Like the retreating 
Greeks around the body of Patroclus, their retreat 
will be a protracted defeat—step after step, stript 
of armour and spoils—till at last the dismembered 
and naked carcass will be flung into the last trench 
of the Mussulman empire. ‘The time is past since 
Islamism poured her whitening turbans, like sea 
foam, round the mightiest capitals of Christian Eu- 
rope; and when her ferocious sons beheld the Ca- 
liph leader urge his horse into the sea, and lifting 
up his hand to heaven, invoke the prophet to wit- 
ness, “that nature, and nature only, resisted the 
further propagation of his laws.” The time for 
that burning zeal has long past. But who can tell 
whether it may not be again rekindled by collision 
with the rival bigotry of Russia. ‘To our view, 
there are still materials in the Mussulman creed, 
for creating an enthusiasm, equal in character, and 
perhaps in degree, to that which enabled the Sara- 
eens to resist and baffle the shock of Europe’s most 
warlike chivalry, with Euglaud’s lion-heart at its 
head, precipitated on the shores of Palestine. We 
are on the eve, as we begun with saying, of a tre- 
mendous crisis; and time only can decide, whether 
the consequences of the new vial of military deso- 
lation, which 1s about to be poured out, will be 
pregnant with evil, or redundant with guod. 





“MIND YOUR BUSINESS.” 


This is an excellent exhortation, which in days 
of yore, we used to see stamped upon the old fash- 
ioned Rhode Island coin:—* Mind your business.” 
There was more real value to our fathers in these 
three words, than there was in the coppers in which 
they stood imprinted; more value, because they not 
only admonished the holder to go and work hon- 
estly and ebiain more of them, but they were cal- 
culated to promote his health as they increased his 
industry, and to make him respectable as they kept 
him out of other people’s business. Reader! let 
these words, as the saying is, “ stare you fullin the 
face,” whenever you saily out into the idler’s list, 
or whenever you are on the point of inquiring into 


the concerns or meddling with the business of 


others in which you have no interest: and, our 
word for it, yourself will be the gainer. 
Guad. Chron. 


According to a calculation of the consumption of the 
principal articles of nouristment in England and France, 


it appears that the consumption of one million in each may 
de expressed as follows: 


England. France. 

Sugar 224,000,000 Ibs. 4,270,000 Ibs. 
Tea 1,237,000 6,500 
Coifee 405,000 679,000 
Tobsceo 845 000 273,000 

ine 310,000 gall. 23,300,090 gall 
Spirits 1,400,000 190,000 
Beer 21,000 000 8,170,000 























Notices of Vassing Events. 








——————————— 
Another line of Stages betweefi Boston and Salem is con- 
templated. It is thought that the manufacturing establish- 





‘© The Herald of a noisy world.” 





— 





DOMESTIC. 


The yard of a house on Lexington street, between Liber- 
ty and Charles, was robved a night or two since of several 
articles; ane others in the same neighborhood have been 
The recurrence of these depreda- 
tions calls for increased vigilance on the part of the watch. 

The late fire at Mobile appears to have eradicated the 
No new cases had occurred two weeks after 


visited lately by thieves. 


yellow fever. 
the fire, although many strangers had arrived. 


A number of wooden houses are erecting, and several 
The 
Mobile Register corrects the paragraph published in the 
preceding number, relative to the very high wages given to 
It seems that five dollars a day had been given 
only in one or two instances, and that generally, no ad- 


valuable and durable stores have been commenced. 


carpenters. 


vance of wages of consequence has taken place. 


At Wheeling, on the 7th inst. the Ohio River was nine 


feet above low water mark. 


Tippling Houses.—The Grand Jury of York District, S. C. 


ments, to be ereeted there will require it. 

An immense flock of Blackbirds passed over Middletown 
Conn. on the S0th ult. towards the south.—-There appeared 
to be some tens of thousands of them, and the noise of their 
wings wa3 almost deafening. They appeared to be con- 
ducted by a leader, and some of their number appeared to 
act as flank guards. ; 

The Jonesborough (Tennessee) Journal, of October 20, 
says ‘* with peculiar pleasure we state the fact, that one 
single dose of Dr. Chambers’ invaluable medicine for intem- 
perance bas completely cured. an old man of this county, 
who had long been in the habit of drinking ardent spirits to 
excess, 

Since the year 1789, over one hundred millions of dollars 
have been received at the port of Boston, and paid to the 
xovernment for duties, and during that time the actual loss 
f.om failures, has not been one eighth of one percent. 

Another disgraceful riot took place in Chatham-square, 
New York, on Monday evening, and forty of the rioters 
were laken to the waich-house by the Mi yor and a number 
of police officers. 


The Charleston Gazette speaks of the “fallen fortunes 





have presented, as a grievance, the unnecessary nusuber | 294 declining prospects of that city. Its prosperity (it says) 


of tippling houses in that district. 
elsewhere. 


On Friday evening last a seal-skin hair trunk which con- 
tained about $12.000 in bank notes, was stolen from on 
board the Steamboat Constellation of New York. A reward 
of five hundred dollars is offered for the recovery of the 


property. 


Honesty.—On Wednesday last, the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars was lost. in the street in Philadelphia by a lad, and 
the day following it was advertised, and a liberal reward 
It. fortunately, was picked up by 
a poor but honest porter, whose stand was at the coroer of 
Front and Market strects, avd promptly conveyed to the 


offered for its recovery. 


owner. 


Appalling facts:—Thirty million of dollars are annually 


expended for ardent spirits in the United States. 


Ten million of dollars are expended yearly for the sup- 


port of paupers, caused by intemperance. 


It is ascertained that there are one hundred thousand 
drunkards in the United States, aud that ten thousand drun- 


kards die annually. 


A pedlar in New Jersey, who went by the name of 
“Cheap Johny,” has been committed to jail in that State, 
charged witti having entered a store through the roof, and 
taken goods of considerable value, which he was found sell. 


ing CHEAP. 


A church has been erected in Hartford, (Conn.) for the 


accommodation of the African population. 
Canal Loan.—The Ohio State Gazette, of the 8th ult 


says, ‘* the Commissioners of the Canal Pund, agreeably to 
their advertisement noticed in our paper, received propo- 


sals onthe 23d Oct. The loan was offered by Wm. W 


Woolsey, and accepted by the Commissioners, at the rate 
107 26—100 for an hundred dollars, of six per cent stock. 
They tiave thus obtained a premium oi 965,000 on the whole 


loan. 


On Wednesday of last week, a lady on her way from St 
Andrews to Montreal, having an infant child in her arms 


which in order to guard against the inclemency of the 
weather, she wrapped up so closely that its respiration was 
©n alighting atGrand Brule she tound her in- 


obstructed. 
fant lifeless. 


The Snow fell to the depth of nine inehes on a level in 
The Kennebunk pa- 
per states that 4 inches of snow fell on the same day, and 
Tie Portsmouth (N. H.) 
paper says, ‘the earth is covered with snow, and the weath- 
er is cold.” The Wiscasset jnteiligencer says, ‘‘our fields 
hills are covered with suow—and the 


Haverhill, Mass. on Wednesday last. 


that the sleighing is now good 


and surrounding 
weather has bcen cold.” 


-Inecdote of the President.—While hundreds of persons 
were waiting on Mr. Adams, at Barnum’s in Baltimore, re- 


cently, a drunken fellow, made his way through the crowd 
and seizing his hand, said I hope 
abuse the Constitution. 
good fellow; and I hope you will not abuse yours. 


The people of Vermont are at this time much interested 
ina project for connecting Lake Champlain with Connec- 
It is thought that the 
subject will be brought up before the Legislature at this 


ticut River, by means of a rail road. 


present session. . 


Toe water power in the vicinity of Rochester is compu- 
ted at 38,400 horse, or 1,920 stehm engines of twenty horse 
These engines would cost above seventeen mil- 
ions of doilars, and the expense of working would be 
The last, with the interest on the 


power, 
| 


8 I-2 millions a year. 
first, would be nearly ten millions. 

Cider. 
Northampton, that it is said to have been « flered at Conway 
for 33 cents per barrel. 
$2 per bbl. 


A Petition has been addressed to the Mayor of New-York 
city, setting forth that a number of sma!) lads, supposed about 


forty, are in the daily habit of meetiug together in the 
neighborhood of Fulton Market, for gambling and thieving 
ihereabouts. 


The grievance exists 


This article is so plenty in the vicinity of 


It sells in Boston market for about 


in every form seems to have departed—its commerce ha- 
been curtailed—the valne of its property must sensibly 
deteriorated, and still deteriorating—and its industry pa!- 
sied and inactive from the want of employment, or suitable 
Compensation and encouragement, 


FOREIGN. 


Phrenological.—It is stated among the proceedings of the 
London Phrenological Society, that there was a few years 
ago an examination of the head of Master Hubard, the 
young man who is now on a tour through the Southern 
States, astonishing every one by his quickness and aceura- 
cy in cutting profiles. The report says, that “the orgais 
of Constructiveness, Form, and Individuality were found de - 
veloped in his head to a remarkable degree.” [They might 
as well say that the organs of scissors, noses and paper 
were developed in his head. And when is all this nonsen- 
sical quackery of prenological organization to be scouted 
out of existence ?}—WNobah. 

A company has actually been formed to carry Mr. Val- 
lance’s plan for travelling by Tunnel roads, into execution. 
The first is to be carried into effect between Brighton and 
Shoreham by way of experiment; and, if successful, will 
be afterwards immediately extended to London. Passen- 
gers will, by this conveyance, be shot of from Brighton to 
London in about half an hour !—London Obs. 

Dr. Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, recently discovered 
that a plot had been formed against his life by several Eu- 
ropean agents, and the celebrated naturalist M. de Bon. 
pland- He had therefore redoubled his severity and pre- 
caution. The principal culprits were arrested and shot in 
the village of Nhenbuco. M. de Bonpland, who had ob. 
tained his passport to return to Europe, has been again ap- 
prehended and committed to prison.—Paris paper. 

Londen Water Works.—The New River Works at Isling- 
ton “ discharge every twenty-four hours 214,000 hogsheads 
of sixty-three gallons each.” This exceeds the rate of 
8916 Logsheads every hour, or 165 hogsheads every minute: 

At the Courtof cassation of Paris, a point of jurispru- 
dence has just been decided, which it is hoped, may tend 
to check the practice of Doelling, at least as far as married 
men and fathers of families are concerned. A Mr. Lorrain 
was tried for the murder of a Mr. Garel in aduel. Lor- 
rain was acquitted for the murder, but was sentenced at the 
suit of the widow, to the payment of damages to the amount 
of twenty thousanG francs to her, aod four thousand francs 
to her children, to ke paid when they come of age, with in- 
terest to that period. 

The Government of Central America, have recently ta. 
kev the same step as that adopted in Mexico, having forbid- 
den any Spaniard to enter their territory. There is hardly 


any Spanish influence in Centra) America, anp NOT a siN- 
GLE SLAVE. 





die. President, 460 pe On the site in the town of Guelph U. C. the first tree was 
The President replied, I hope not, my 


cut only six months ago; the town now contains 100 houses. 
Tbe first child born in that place, a female, has bad a lot of 
land granted her as a marriage pertion. 

In an action, tried at the late Bristol Assizes, relative to 
some turtle, to the value ef 4i. 4s. The law expenses will 
not fall much short of 19001! The plaintsff and defendant 
were rival inkeepers at Braro.—London paper. 


Destruction of Rats.—A correspondent who had noticed, 
ina recent number of our Journal, a paragraph recom- 
mending ground cork, fried in greese, as an efficacious plan 
for destroying rats, states that he lately put the plan tothe 
test of experience, and completely succeeded. ‘ The case 
was that of two old women in the village of Denny, who 
had lived in two detached garret rooms of the same buil- 
ding. Therats had long been troublesome, but at 
became so numerous and daring, that they fairly threaten- 
ed to challenge the tenants with longer possession. The 
fried cork had only been laid for them three nights before 
the whole disappeared. A fact of this kind cannot be made 
too public—since it may the means of preventing many of 
those serious accidents which so frequently oceur from the 
use of poison.” —Stirling Jour. 




















Hitervary Department. 


‘¢ [Ris the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe rownd nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a lint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 
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Reply to the Coice of GaAltnter, 

Thou cam’st with thy bloom destroying breath, 

And thy mantle of clouds cast o’er thee, 
And the beauty of earth is pierced to death 

As the summer flies before thee: 
But the queen of bloom, has a brighter home 
Io regions of earth where thou durst not come. 
In tropic climes there are gay green isles 
For ever reflecting her beamy smiles. 


There are regions of earth,where the young spring loves 
In beauty to deck unwithering bowers; 
Where from’season to season the spicy groves 
Are perfumed by reath of the brightest flowers. 
And even heré, on th@northern shore, 
A few short months and thy reign is o’er. |” 
Thou mayst sweep to death both beauty and bloom, 
But soon they shall rise from their transient townb; 
Farth’s winding sheet shal) dissolve in air. 
And she shall emerge from its folds more fair. 


And the blasts that rush so fiercely by, 

Shall be chased to their snogforg’d mountain caves, 
Or beneath the gloom of antefctie’sky, 

Shall how! unheard e’er a waste of waves. 
Like the pale-horsed messenger of Death 
Thou breath’st o’er earth thy withering breath, 
But each flowret shall wako to a brighter bloom, 
And the soul a more blissful hfe assume. 

ANNA. 





The following lines, says the Nantucket Journal, were 
written a sbort time since, by a young lad in this town, on 
the day that he completed his thirteenth year. His oppor- 
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tunities for intellectual improvement have been limited, aud 
his school advantages have been no higher than those posses- 
sed by the common pupil in English rudiments. 
On Dlaverp, 

Methioks e’en now, a piercing shriek J hear, 

its dreadful notes come trembling on my ear, 

it is the wretched negro’s plaintive moan, 

Torn from his country, kindred, and his home, 

His thoughts they wander on his native shore, 

Upon that land be never shall see more; 

For the proud ship that bore him from his home, 

Is urging on her course thro’ waves and foam. 

The western world now heaves itself in view, 

Up the white sails the bardy seamen clue, 

The shipnext safely Jashed unto the pier, 

Upon the deck the destined slavesappear. 

Heart-rending sighs are from their bosoms torn, 

While with loud shrieks their bitter fate they mourn, 

But lately happy in their humble cot,— 

Now a siave’s life their sad and dreadful lot— 

Ah fatal change! loud mourns poor Afric’s son; 

From his blue bill and peaceful cottage torn, 

From his dear woods and prattling children’s side, 

From the sweet, fond embraces of his bride; 

The warrior, king and subject, all the same, 

Al names are blotted from the book of fame. 


By Phillis Wheatley, (4 colored girl.) 
Hymn to Humanity, 
To S. G. P. Esq. 

Lo! for this dark terrestial ball 
Forsakes his azure-paved hall 

A prince of heav’nly birth! 
Divine Humanity, bebold, 
What wonders rise, what charws unfold 

At his descent to earth! 


The bosoms of the great and good 

With wooder and delight he view’d, 
And fix’d his empire <4 0 mere 

Him, close compressing to bis breast, 

The sire of gods and men address’d, 
** My son, my heavenly fair! 


* If this , youth will inform us where it will 
be convensent for him te receive the Genius of Universal 
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Descend to earth, there place thy throne; 
To succor man’s afflicted son 
Each human heart inspire: 
To actin bounties unconfin’d 
Enlarge the close contracted mind; 
And fill it with thy fire.” 


Quick as the word, with swift career 

He wings his course from star to star, 
And leaves toe bright abode. 

The Virtue did his charms impart; 

Their G—~-! then thy raptured heart, 
Perceiv’d the rushing God 


For when thy pitying eye did see _ 

The languid muse in low degree, 
Then, then at thy desire 

Deecended the celestial nine! 

O’er me methought they deigr’d to shine, 
And deign’d to string my lyre. 


Can Afric’s muse forgetful prove? 

Or can such friendship fail to move 
A tender human heart? 

Immortal friendship laurel-crown’d 

The smiling Graces all surround 
With every heav’nly Art. 





By the same. 
}Symn to the WBorning. 


Attend my lays, ye ever honor’d nine, 
Assist my labors and my strains retine; 

In smoothest numbers pour the notes along, 
For bright Aurora now demands my song. 


Aurora, hail, and al) the thousand dies, 

Which deck thy progress through the vaulted skies: 
The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays, 

On ev’ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays; 

Harmonious Jays the feather’d race resume 

Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted plume. 


Ye shady groves your verdant gloom display, 
To shiela your poet from the burning day: 
Calitope, awake the sacred lyre, 

While thy fair sisters fan the pleasing fire; 
The bowers the gales, the variegated skies 

tn afl their pleasures in my bosom rise. 


See in the east th’ illustrious king of day! 

Hiis rising radiance drives the shades away— 
But Oh! I feel his fervid beams too strong, 

Aud scarce begun, concludes the abortive song. 





AQ Recollection of the Gest Jnvies, 
{ From the Sheffield Iris. } 


‘* Oh! it’s hame, and it’s hame, it’s hame wad I be, 
Hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie.”— Cunningham. 


We sat alone ina tre!liced bower, 
And gazed o’er the darkening deep; 
And the boly calm of the twilight hour 
Came o’er our hearts like sleep; 
And we dreamt of the ** banks and bonny braes,” 
That had gladdened our chi!ldhood’s careless days. 


And he—the friend at my side that sat, 
Was a boy whose path had gone 
*Mid the fields and flowers of joy—that Fate 
Like a mother had smiled upon; 
But alas: for the time when our hopes have wings, 
And when memory tv grief like a Syren sings. 


His home had been on the stormy shore, 
Of Albyn’s mountain land; 

His ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand. 

And the terrent’s din, and the howling breeze, 
Had al! his soul’s wild sympathies! 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands 
That rose over Indian seas, 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees; 
They had wiled him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its light of peace and its voice of mirth! 


Now that fruit and the river gems were near, 
And he stray’d ‘neath the tropic sun, 
But the voice of the promise that tbrill’d in his ear, 
And the joyous time was gone; 
And the hope he had chased—’mid the wilds of night 
Had melted away like a fire fly’s light. 


Ob, I have wateh’d him, gazing long, 
Where the homeward vessels lay, 
Cheating sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping bis tears away. 
Oh, well I knew that that weary breast, 
Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 


There was ‘‘ a worm in the bud,” whose fold 
Defied the leech’s art; 

Consumption’s hectic plague-spot told 
4S tale of a broken heart; 
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The boy knew he was dying—but the sleep 
Of Cceath is bliss to those that *‘watch and Weep,” 


He died; but memery’s wizard pewer, 
With its ghost Jike train, had come 
To the dark heart’s ruins at that last hour, 
And he murmur’d “ Home, home, home,” 
And his spirit pass’d with its bappy dream, 
Like a bird in the track of abright sunbeam. 


Oh, talk of spring to the trampled flower, 
Of light to the fallen star, 
Of glory to those that in danger’s hour 
Lie cold on the fields of war; 
But ye mock the Exiles heart when ye tell 
Of aught but the home where it pines to dwell: 


Git for Tat, 
Young Jacky at a ball did swear, 
** [ll dance with none but beauties rare;” 
** Suppose (said one) we law dispense 
To dance with none but men of sense?” 
Says Jack, ‘* Suppose you did—what then?” 
** Sweet sir—you’d never dance again!” 
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